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RAILROAD MEN’S MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Labor’s Latest Financial 
Institution 


desires to be represented in every Labor Organiza- 
tion in San Francisco and elsewhere in the State by 
a man of sterling character who commands the 


confidence of his Brothers. 


opportunity. 


Our policyholders do not have to die to win. Each 


are entitled to liberal disability benefits and gen- 


erous loan values. 


They also receive a share of 


the net earnings of the company, which is entirely 


owned by wage earners. 


Write us fully regarding your qualifications, and 


address your letter to 


Railroad Men’s Mutual Life 


Insurance General Agency 


149 California Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


To him we offer a real 
year their insurance estate grows larger. They 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue, 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 60 Mar- 
ket. Chas. Fohl, Secretary, 636 Ashbury. 
Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 3rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 8rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
3rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission, 
Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 
3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No 
Thursdays, 177 Cap. 

Bricklayers No. ‘—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary. 8546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple. 


Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 
Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 
Casket Trimmers No. 94. 


Ist and 3rd 


168—Meet Ist and 


T—Meet 2nd and 4th 


Building 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Setur- 
days, Labor Temple, 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
218 Fourth St. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple, 

Dredgemen—268 Market. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet Ist Tues- 


day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 


Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 
Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet lst 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 
166 Steuart. 


Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 4th Saturdays, Labor 
Temple, 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Buil:ling Trader Temple. 


Grocery Clerka—Meet lst Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 
Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 


Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


fron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 


and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Fraacisco, 


Janitors—Meet ist and 8rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ludies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bidg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 


Laundry Wagon Drivere—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


6—Meet Wednesdays, 


151—Thursdays, 112 


Viale:s 
GOOD GooDs 


Telephone Sutter 5600 


Over 47 Years 
as Merchants 
in California 


Market at Fifth 


Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 38rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple, Headquarters, Labor Temple. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet lst and 3rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 


Machinists No. 
Temple, 
Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and $Srd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Labor 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 


Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight, 
Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market, 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Pastemakers No. 


10,567—-Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. ‘ 


Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 


Picture Frame Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Laber 
Temple. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 4th Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet md and (th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple. 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
D. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Riggers and Stevedores—Mest Mondays, 113 


San Francisco 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Red Men’s Hall, 16th St. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meect Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No, 64—Mect Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 63. 


Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


104—Meet Tuesdays, 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple, 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Tiaight, 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No. 687—Meet 3nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 p. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p, m., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waltreeses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counthan, 106 Bosworth. 
Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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Fascism and the Ku Klux Klan were con- 
demned by the American Federation of Labor as 
destructive and hostile to democracy. Condem- 
nation of the Klan was especially vigorous. 

Concurring in the Executive Council’s report, 
the committee on resolutions went further and 
laid down a declaration of principles applicable 
in the case of all organizations or movements that 
seek to usurp the power and authority of govern- 
ment, 

This declaration of principles defends democ- 
racy as the hope of modern civilization and affirms 
that government must be for all the people and 
that laws must apply alike to all and not to only 
a part of the people. The declaration, one of the 
important actions of the convention, says: 

“It was religious intolerance that so impressed 
the founders of our American government as to 
cause them to adopt a measure of security for 
religious tolerance in the organic act of our great 
republic. ‘ 

“So, too, when in time violent 
differences developed among our people founded 
on inequality before the there came _ into 
existence the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaranteeing to all 
our citizens equality before the law and making 
secure the life, liberty and property of all citizens 
regardless of race, creed or color. 

“Underlying these great charters to security of 
life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness, is 
the fundamental requirement that this, our gov- 
ernment, must be and always shall be a govern- 
ment by consent of the people, freely expressed 
and uninfluenced or denied by intimidation, fraud 
or duress. 

“The American cannot tolerate the 
threat or the accomplishment of usurpation of the 
powers of government by any organization or by 
any group of whatever kind. 

“We feel that the attempted usurpation of 
power of government by the Ku Klux Klan is of 
paramount importance to every American. We 
cannot believe that any American, after giving full 
thought to the purpose and objects sought to be 
attained by this organization can either join or 
condone such a conspiracy. 

“This is not the first instance of attempt at 
secretly organized minority control of the powers 
of government. History offers many similar ad- 
ventures. 3ut nowhere does history offer an 
adequate justification for them. 

“We prize democracy because it offers oppor- 
tunity for the righting of every real wrong and 
grievance. It offers opportunity for regular and 
orderly change of government and it offers and 
guarantees punishment for crime whereof the 
guilty party shall have been convicted in a court 
of law. It provides the jury trial for every al- 
leged criminal. 

“Law cannot be for one or for a group and 
it cannot be indorsed by one or by a group if 
democracy is to fulfill its mission. It cannot tol- 
erate any secret or private usurpation of its func- 
tions if it is to live. 

“As trade unionists we must be concerned with 
every effort to control or pervert the functions of 
democratic government by or in the interests of 
any secret group. 

“We need not be concerned with the motives 
for such efforts at control of government as those 


the course of 


law 


people 
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exercised by this secret organizatzion. If the 
motives were of the best, the offense would be no 
less intolerable, for it is the principle with which 
we are concerned. We are concerned in behalf of 
the saftguarding of democracy as a living, orderly 
system of government. 

“The intolerance of the Ku Klux Klan is its 
stock in trade. By the arousing of blind hatreds 
it seeks to nerve its adherents on to a policy that 
falls little short of treason. Through prejudice it 
attempts to swerve its followers to a course that 
could not be made attractive to any following by 
any other means. 

“Religious prejudices and racial hatreds are 
fostered and developed as a basis upon which to 
build defiance for government. 

“Our government guarantees religious freedom 
and it protects every man, of whatever race, 
against unlawful acts on the part of any other 
man, 


“These guarantees are not fixed in our consti- 
tution and our law for the purpose of being set 
at naught by any organization or group, secret or 
otherwise. They are there for the purpose of pro- 
tecting most cherished human freedom, freedom 
to think and believe as the individual mind dic- 
tates, freedom to be unmolested and unafraid in 
the orderly pursuits of life. 

“We cannot refrain from pointing out the fact 
that great wars have been fought for the very 
freedom that the Ku Klux Klan seeks to deny 
and destroy. Our own United States Constitution 
bespeaks the victory for freedom and tolerance, 
won only after centuries of struggle and sacrifice. 

“The trade union movement for itself has 
always sought to keep its own councils free from 
either religious or racial bigotry, intolerance and 
dispute. Any other course would long since have 
shattered our ranks, if indeed they could ever 
have been mustered in the beginning. 


“The trade union movement has always been 
firm in its support of ordered, orderly, democratic 
government. It has been a pioneer in the estab- 
lishment of great and fundamental measures of 
freedom and it cannot now condone any move- 
ment for their undoing. 

“We have the highest regard for legitimate 
fraternal organizations and we pay the highest 
tribute to them for their good works. But the 
Ku Klux Klan seeks to overthrow Jaws and to 
destroy constitutional guarantees which we prize 
above everything because they constitute the 
breath of life itself to free men and women. 

“We condemn this secret conspiracy, this 
hideous and sinister movement that proudly calls 
itself the “invisible empire,” cloaking itself in 
masks and mummery while it eats at the heart of 
our institutions. 


“We call upon Americans in general and trade 
unionists in particular to beware of this menace 
and to conduct themselves in the open, under the 
law, and for the preservation of democratic gov- 
ernment and democratic institutions. We call 
upon them to preserve religious freedom and the 
rights of all men, of all races, under the law. 
It is an American duty and a trade union duty 
of the highest order for trade unionists to shun 
this conspiracy and to conduct themselves as 
Americans worthy of a democratic government 
and worthy of the freedom and the opportunity 
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and the justice which it has made possible and 
which it guarantees for the future.” 
Here are the important decisions and actions 
of the American Federation of Labor convention: 
1—Declaration for determined, 
sade for industrial democracy. 
2—Opposition to the soviet tyranny and to 
Communist propaganda in United States. 
3—Opposition to the Ku Klux Klan. 
4—Opposition to the Fascisti. 
5—Unseated William F. Dunne as 
munist and representative of Moscow. 
6—Adopted as an official finding an investiga- 
tion of social studies made by special committee 
with expert assistance. 
7—Directed intensificiation of 
paign to organize steel workers. 
8—Directed national conference to 
sweeping campaign to organize 
earners. 


conseious cru- 


a Com- 


national cam- 
inaugurate 
women wage 


9—Directed that assistance be given in organ- 
izing textile workers. 

10—Demanded amendment 
prohibit child labor. 

11—Demanded amendment to Consttiution giv- 
ing Congress power to re-enact laws declared un- 
constitutional by Supreme Court. 

12—Directed greater effort than ever in com- 
ing national non-partisan political campaign and 
asked national and international unions to fur- 
nish generous financial support. 

13—Ordered campaign to morganize casual and 
migratory workers. 

14—Directed continuance of efforts to bring 
about affiliation with International Federation of 
Trade Unions on a basis satisfactory to Ameri- 
can labor and guaranteeing national autonomy. 

15—Denounced so-called amalgamation scheme 
and overwhelmingly defeated 
duced in its behalf. 

16—Defeated resolutions calling for independ- 
ent labor political party. 

17—Reaffirmed demand for modification of Vol- 
stead Act. 

18—Voted 


to Constitution to 


resolution intro- 


Red 
rehabilitation 


Cross. 
work of 


support of American 

19—Voted support to 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

2U—Declined to over-ride 
tional unions, voting 
calling for compulsion instead of voluntary action 
in connection with affiliation of local unions to 
central bodies and state federations. 

21—Ordered investigation of 1. W. W. and its 
relation to hostile employers and private detec- 
tive agencies. 

22—Directed that efforts be made to secure pro- 
hibition of use of injunction in industrial dis- 
putes in cases where no injunction would lie if 
no industrial dispute were in evidence. 

23—Ordered that next convention be held be- 
ginning November 17, 1923. 

24—Regarded labor banks as “helpful” and 
“much nearer the people” than Wall Street, but 
not as a cure for industrial evils. 

25—Directed that efforts to promote friendship 
and develop understanding between labor and 
farmers “should be continued.” 

26—Pronounced in favor of 
“friendly and co-operative” 
can Legion. 

27—Expressed confidence and faith in work of 


autonomy of na- 


down several resolutions 


continuing 
relations with Ameri- 
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Pan-American eloetauon of Labor and contin- 
ued affiliation to that organization. 

28—Directed “vigilance” in relation to intelli- 
gence tests, and “labor participation in direction” 
where those tests are used in industry. 

29—Directed continued participation in work of 
Personnel Research Federation. 

30—Recorded emphatic position for sanctity of 
contract in relations with employers. 

3l—Declared resistance to wage reductions 
most effective measure in combatting unemploy- 
ment. 

32—Directed effective functioning of American 
Federation of Labor Legal Information Bureau. 
Directed continued and expanded Informa- 
tion and Publicity Service efforts. 

34—Continued investigation of workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability laws. 

35—Condemned Federated Press as “on its own 
record” not entitled to support of labor papers or 
trade union organizations. 

36—Directed continued efforts to prevent prison 
labor from coming into competition with free 
labor. 


“the policy and purpose 
of the state to conserve, develop and control the 
water of the state for the use and benefit of the 
people.” 

38—Condemned compulsory registration of sea- 
men and maintenance of private shipping offices 
by ship owners. 

39—Condemned ship sahatdgn and directed con- 
tinued vigilance. 

40—Directed general survey of living and work- 
ing conditions in Philippine Islands. 


For the forty-second time Samuel Gompers was 
elected President of the American Federation of 
Labor at the close of its forty-third convention. 
All officers were elected by unanimous vote, as 
were the delegates to the British Trade Union 
Congress and the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Assembly. 

Aside from President Gompers, officers are: 

James Duncan, first vice-president; Joseph F. 
Valentine, second vice-president; Frank Duffy, 
third vice-president; William Green, fourth vice- 


president; T. A. Rickert, fifth vice-president; 
Jacob Fischer, sixth vice-president; Matthew 
Woll, seventh vice-president; Martin F. Ryan, 


eight vice-president; 
and Frank Morrison, 


Daniel J. Tobin, 
secretary. 


treasurer, 


Peter J. Brady and Edward J. Gainor were 
elected delegates to the British Trade Union 
Congress. 


W. W. Britton was elected delegate to the Can- 
adian Trades and Labor Assembly. 

E] Paso, Texas, won the 1924 convention by a 
vote of 14,588 against 12,884 for Detroit. 

The Mexican Federation of Labor will hold its 
convention across the river from El Paso while 
the American Federation of Labor convention is 
in session. 

The convention was marked throughout by its 
unity of purpose and of thought. 

Outsiders and the _ intelligentsia, 
Gompers said in his closing address, may help 
where possible, but “where they attempt to dom- 
inate they must be swept aside in order that we 
may go on.” 

Commenting on the work of the convention 
President Gompers expressed most profound sat- 
isfaction. 

“The work performed by the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor just closed ought 
to bring satisfaction to every forward-looking 
American,” he said. 

“Our convention performed constructive serv- 
ice in behalf of our whole citizenship, in behalf 
of a better America, in behalf of the democratic 
ideals for which our country stands, and in behalf 
of a more enlightened, more prosperous citizen- 
ship. 

“We shall all go on with our work, carrying 


President 


out the directions and the spirit of the conven- 
tion. This gathering was but an episode in never- 
ending work. Achievement always lies ahead. 

“Tf something has been contributed in the 
direction of a better understadning of our move- 
ment, progress has been made. The measure of 
our common understanding in America is the 
measure of our progress. 

“The trade union movement is a great, humani- 
tarian movement, striving to make each day bet- 
ter than the day before for all of the masses of 
our people. It seeks to serve. It seeks to per- 
fect and preserve the institutions of democracy 
and through them to go on to better things. This 
convention has contributed toward that great 


end.” e 
GRANITE WORKERS’ VICTORY. 

“On June 1, 1921, the Granite Manufacturers’ 
Association of the State of California, in compli- 
ance with the instructions from the Chamber of 
Commerce and its Committee on Industrial Re- 
lations in San Francisco, locked out the members 
of the Granite Cutters’ International Association 
employed in California,’ says James Duncan, 
vice-president, American Federation of Labor. 
This was done in accordance with the similar 
action on other building trades. 

“The current agreement for working conditions 
in the granite industry in California had been 
signed up by both parties to be in use until 
August 1, 1921. Thus, the building work employ- 
ers in the granite industry in California not only 
locked out union granite cutters on June 1, 1921, 
but in doing so ruthlessly and without any trade 
pressure of cause, broke a collective bargain 
which had been entered into in the ordinary way 
trade associations make agreements. 

“When the then pending agreement expired at 
August 1, the granite cutters in California, follow- 
ing the cutting of monumental work, were refused 
a new agreement and had to go on strike to pre- 
serve their right to a collective bargain. From 
those dates to July, 1923, the same conditions 
existed, excepting that a few small firms not con- 
nected with the Granite Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion signed agreements and continued hiring a 
few union granite cutters. 

“The men affected in California and who had 
failed to secure employment elsewhere at our 
trade or employment outside of our trade, 
were financially supported at the time of the 
lockout and the strike until the general treasury 
of the association was exhausted, December, 1, 
1921. The membership, however, heroically con- 
tinued their fight for a trade agreement and took 
chances on financial support later on when trade 
somewhat revived. Trade did so in the spring- 
time of 1922, and from April, 1922, until the 
springtime of 1923, members of the Granite Cut- 
ters’ Association who were employed throughout 
the country were assessed $1 per working day to 
assist those who had been locked out or were on 
strike and which became a formidable job as the 
manufacturers in the East followed the lead of 
the California manufacturers and either locked 
out union granite cutters or refused to renew 
the agreements at April 1, 1922, 

“The purpose of the Employers’ Association 
in the East and West, and largely in the middle 
states was to co-operate for the destruction of the 
Granite Cutters’ International Association, hence 
it was difficult for our association with the most 
of its members locked out to pay assessments 
sufficient even at $1 per day to support those who 
were locked out or on strike. The effort was 
made, however, and at a time when the em- 
ployers in the granite industry were expecting 
the disruption of our association, the membership 
employed faithfully and promptly responding, 
saved our organization and gave the employers an 
exhibition of the stalwart unionism they had not 
expected.” 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA. iS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewvod Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor 
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HOUSES UNFIT FOR HABITATION. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Investigation by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor again directs 
attention to the uncomfortable and insanitary 
houses in which miners in many sections are 
forced to live. 

Apparently the mine owners believe that any 
kind of a dwelling, even if it lacks every require- 
ment of a decent house, is good enough for a 
miner. Investigators of the Children’s Bureau 
who made a study of conditions affecting children 
in the soft coal districts of Raleigh County, West 
Virginia, found that usually the only houses to 
be had in mine towns belong to the mining com- 
panies and the miners’ families must rent and 
live in them whether they like them or not. 

Houses Little Better Than Shacks. 

More than nine-tenths of the families inter- 
viewed by the Bureau’s agents lived in houses 
rented from the companies. The investigators, in 
their report on the hotises, say: 

“When not absolutely alike in every detail, as 
whole lanes of them often were, the miners’ 
houses were built on the same general plan— 
detached or semi-detached one or two-story struc- 
tures, containing usually three or four rooms. 
They were invariably of wood, some being clap- 
boarded, others of upright boards with or with- 
out weather-stripping; erected without cellars, 
they stood usually on piles, in many cases with an 
open space beneath. 

“Most of them were generally lacking in the 
essentials of a comfortable dwelling; rooms were 
small and few in number; they were inconvenient, 
insanitary, ill-ventilated, and cold. 

“As the houses were built of the cheapest ma- 
terial, usually not weather-boarded, and in many 
cases not plastered or even ceiled, the fireplaces 
which as a rule were the only means of heating 
besides the cookstove could not keep them com- 
fortably warm. Some were said to be ‘like paper’ 
when the wind struck them. The occupants of a 
number of the houses had tacked newspapers or 
old magazine covers over the rough board walls 
—one family had papered with samples of wall 
paper—in order to keep out the cold. The floor- 
ing was often only a single layer of boards, some- 
times with cracks an inch or more wide, placed 
over open foundations through which the cold 
air circulated freely. Knot holes and cracks in 
the wall were not uncommon. 

“Not infrequently the houses were damp as 
well as cold, as they were built close to the 
ground and the space beneath the house was 
not always kept dry; water from a near-by spring 
ran under one house. The open foundation also 
offered a refuge for animals, from which vermin 
and unhealthful odors easily entered the house. 
Many families found it, also, a convenient place 
for rubbish of every description—an old bed- 
stead in which children and animals were seen 
playing at the time of the agent’s visit was stored 
under one house, inviting disease and fire. 

In Bad State of Repair. 

“Many of the houses were in a bad state of 
repair, with leaking roofs, loose windows, and 
sagging doors. The roof of one house leaked in 
every room, and water and snow came in under 
the doors; in another it was necessary to put pans 
around to catch the water. The weather-strip- 
ping was falling off some of the houses. Where 
they had been papered the paper, old and dis- 
colored, was frequently hanging in ribbons. 

“In such houses as these the housewife has 
few conveniences—an inefficient heating system, 
no inside water supply or toilet, no bath. Elec- 
tric light, found in all except one or two of the 
camps, was practically the only modern conveni- 
ence in most of the miners’ houses. 

“The need of a bath in the miner’s home is a 
very real one, especially if there is no ‘wash and 
change’ house at the mouth of the mine. Without 


a bathroom, the miner’s daily bath is likely to 
be taken under uncomfortable and inconvenient 
circumstances. Water—a small amount at best— 
must be heated on the kitchen stove, and in the 
small, crowded houses strict privacy is difficult 
to secure. In all the 11 camps only 52 of the 
families interviewed—usually those of the mine 
executives—had baths in their houses; so that 
only 136 of the 1928 children enjoyed what in 
these days is considered a necessity.” 
————-o@____—— 
HOLD DOWN IMMIGRATION. 

“Whether by immigration or any other scheme 
the toiling masses of America must not be 
crushed or swamped,” writes Samuel Gompers, 
in American Federationist for October. “Op- 
ponents of unrestricted immigration must never 
relax their vigilance. The United States Steel 
Corporation and other big interests, though ad- 
mitting there will be no important changes in 
present immigration laws, are as determined as 
ever to have the law modified so as to permit 
great numbers of workers from Europe to come 
to the United States. 

“The attitude of the steel corporation is well 
illustrated by the organ of the iron and steel 
trade, the Iron Age. At the same time, the Iron 
Age, by featuring an article attempting to explain, 
at length, why foreigners are needed in steel 
plants, revealed that the steel interests have not 
given up the fight. The article, by George Wal- 
ter, of an Indianapolis machine company, declares 
that foreign workers are essential to the steel 
industry because they are the only workers who 
will do the hard work necessary to the production 
of steel. He writes: 

““T have seen men in steel mills working entire 
shifts with wet towels bound around their fore- 
heads. Smoke and soot gummed up with sweat 
ran down the bare, blistered shoulders of the men 
at the soaking pits, spitting blue dust from: their 
mouths as they shoveled it into the pits below. 
Small wonder that the cry should be, ‘This is no 
white man’s job.”’ 

“Having proved to his own satsfaction that 
foreign labor is necessary to steel production, Mr. 
Walter ends his article with this revealing state- 
ment: 

““Steel wants and must have the foreigner. 
Steel is ready and willing to deal with the strike 
question among the foreigners. Then why not 
let down the bars a little and let steel have its 
labor and at the same time hold steel responsible 
for the good behavior of its imported product?’ 

“Leaving aside the assertion that steel is per- 
fectly willing to take the chances of strikes if it 
can have all the cheap foreign labor that it wants, 
with its implied threat that the steel magnates 
will deal with strikes as they have in the past, here 
is revealed with no camouflage the determination 
of steel to win unrestricted immigration—a ‘sur- 
plus’ of labor.” 

— > 
MORE JOBS IN SEPTEMBER. 

Walter G. Mathewson, the State Labor Com- 
missioner, made public today figures showing 
employment conditions in the State of California. 
The eight free public employment offices of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics furnished during Sep- 
tember last 25,848 jobs, which is 965 or nearly 
4 per cent more than in August last. 

Compared with September last year, however, 
the employment figures show a considerable de- 
cline in the jobs furnished in September this year. 
In September, 1922, the same eight free public 
employment offices furnished 29,310 jobs, which 
was 3462 more than September this year. Ac- 
cording to the Labor Commissioner, the falling 
off in the number of jobs compared with last 
year indicates that there will be more unemploy- 
ment during the coming winter than during last 
winter. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


PRESIDENT GOMPERS SPEAKS. 


Last Wednesday evening President Samuel 
Gompers spoke to a gathering that overflowed 
the Auditorium of the Labor Temple, dealing in 
detail with the fight that has been waged against 
the organized labor movement of America during 
the past three years and declaring that the cap- 
tains of industry responsible for the assault had 
finally been convinted of the futility of the 
endeavor through the determined resistance of- 
fered by unions in every line of endeavor. He 
sweepingly denounced the soundness of the idea 
that the way to cure depression could be found 
in the policy of reducing wages and pointed out 
that to the resisting unions belongs the credit for 
the present industrial prosperity. More wages, 
he said, makes more business, and more business 
makes more employment, which is conclusive 
proof of the absurdity of the position taken after 
the close of the war by the employers of this 
country. He also discussed at some length child 
labor legislation, the boycott being practiced in 
San Francisco by building contractors and the 
friendly relations existing between the American 
Legion and the labor movement. 


“We are without a law today to protect the 
child life of America from exploitation,” Gompers 
said. ‘Congress has passed legislation prohibit- 
ing child labor, but on two occasions the United 
States Supreme Court has held it unconstitu- 
tional. We have consulted the best attorneys in 
the country and find that no legislation can stand 
the test of the court. 
Therefore, we are now about to start a cam- 
paign to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to permit Congress to pass legislation that 
cannot be declared unconstitutional. To this, I 
am giving my until it is 
put over. 


full attention from now 


Gompers declared that in his forty-two years as 
president of the organization, he had never heard 
criminal and entirely 
conspiracy on the part of employers” 
as he claimed is being practiced in San Francisco 
on the part of building contractors. 


of such an “unwarranted, 


unlawful 


The speaker criticized the courts for their action 
in refusing to grant a temporary injunction pre- 
venting the contractors from boycotting material 
dealers who furnished products to employers hir- 
ing union men. He declared that these same 
courts were open and ready at any time to grant 
injunctions when a labor union boycotted a firm 
during a strike. 

“Tam proud of the American Legion,” 
Gompers. 


declared 
“T feel that in the ranks of that organi- 
zation the labor movement will have more friends 
than any other American body. They fought for 
the same principles over there that we are fight- 
ing for here and our interests are mutual. 

“There has never been an occasion since the 
Legion was organized that the commander of a 
post around which a row had arisen was not 
always willing and ready to work in harmony and 
in the interest of labor. We have no fault to 
find with the Legion, but only the greatest friend- 
ship. Tomorrow I will feel proud to talk to that 
stalwart body which last year named one of 
labor’s officials its national vice-commander.” 

Declaring that the union labor record during 
the war was one of which he was proud, Gompers 
said that the organization was just as much op- 
posed to dictation from captains of industry as 
to military autocracy. 
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BY THE WAY. 

Dr. John A. Ryan deserves the thanks of or- 
ganized labor and of progressive people generally 
for his sharp attack on the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court declaring the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law unconstitutional. 


Dr. Ryan, who is a noted economist and pro- 
fessor of political science at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., doesn’t mince words in 
condemning the decision. He asserts that the 
decision is “deplorable,” and says there are no 
provisions in the United States Constitution which 
“clearly and unmistakably conflict with the pro- 
visions of the minimum wage law.” 


Then Dr. Ryan proceeds to show what the 
policy of the Supreme Court really means. He 
Says: 

“The individual liberty which the majority of 
the Supreme Court would vindicate against ar- 
bitrary restraint is in reality the liberty of a few 
powerful and cunning individuals to oppress 
large numbers of their fellows. 

“Tt is the liberty of the strong to violate the 
natural rights of the weak. 


“It is the liberty that is always dear to the 
thug, the burglar, the sneak thief, the crooked 
gambler, and every other anti-social malefactor 
who feels capable of vanquishing or outwitting 
his fellow man in an unregulated 
struggle.” 


competitive 


Strong words, but true. Would that there were 
more men like Dr. Ryan in our higher educational 
institutions! 


Deadly grade crossings on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad continue to take their toll of lives. 
Crossings at Hepburnville, Pa., and Rootstown, 
Ohio, make the latest additions to the long list 
of Pennsylvania killings. At Hepburnville three 
persons were killed and seven injured, while at 
Rootstown cight children were killed and three 
badly hurt. 

The accidents were only two of many that have 
occurred on the Pennsylvania system in recent 
The Pennsylvania has found plenty of 
money to fight its shopmen and other organized 
workers, but it has no money to abolish or ade- 
quately safeguard its dangerous grade crossings. 

And yet the Pennsylvania executives, in com- 
mon with the executives of many other rail lines, 
profess to see no reason why public hostility to 
the railroads is growing! 


months, 


Postmaster General New says he’s going to 
keep the Post Office Department absolutely free 
of politics next year. Here’s wishing him luck, 


but he has a big job ahead of him. 


A noiseless street car is being tested in St. 


Paul and Minneapolis. Noiseless street cars are 


doubtless a 


step in advance, but 


more 


the country 


would be even appreciative of noiseless 


politicians. 
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FADDISTS IN BATTLE ARRAY. 

By Chester M. Wright, 

International Labor News Service. 
No. 3. 

Beware those from strange lands who come 
bearing gifts of pie a la mode; beware those in 
strange garb who come with incantations; look 
out for those who spin webs of much talk and 
have a doubt about every preachment that comes 
from the high places. So has labor been taught. 
Today it is almost instinct with American labor 
to look with suspicion upon advisors who are 
outside of the ranks of labor. 

Labor has had to battle with many a fad in its 
time. It has grown wary. Always the main 
idea has been success today. “We must have 
relief now,” has been thundered forth by its 
spokesmen since Labor’s Year 1. 

Labor listens to all who come offering advice, 
and then it thinks for a long time about that ad- 
vice. Somehow it seems to have the notion that 
good advice can stand being put on ice. Most 
advice stays there—the cold storage plant is full 
of it. Sometimes a good piece gets laid away 
and forgotten, naturally. On the whole it has 
made for safety. 

The more powerful the movement becomes the 
more do the purveyors of advice come to its 
temple. The brighter the light the more moths 
will there be. But the gold brick moths have 
helped make the labor movement a wise old bird. 

The American Federation of Labor was built 
on the ruins of movements less wary, more will- 
ing to plunge, more impatiently ambitious. Some- 
how the structure of the American Federation of 
Labor seems to say, “I can wait a thousand years 
if 1 must, but I’ll win in the end.” 


Editor, 
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DUNNE’S EXPULSION. 


By Matthew Woll, Vice-President American 
Federation of Labor. 


It is internationally important to get the ex- 
pulsion of William F. Dunne from the American 
Federation of Labor convention in its proper 
light. It was not merely “Bill” Dunne that was 
sent out—and today delegates are thinking more 
about it than yesterday—it was something much 
more important than an individual. What went 
out was: 

1. The philosophy of despair—the teaching that 
only misery lies ahead. 

2. Destruction of constructive trade unionism 
—smash the unions from within or without. 

3. Revolution, with a prelude of revolutionary 
teaching, disorganization and sabotage. 

4. Death of democracy and the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Dunne made the issues in his own speech. He 
made communism and revolution the issues. 
Everything else was submerged. Everything else 
became of minor character. 

Dunne declared for communism, not only as a 
form of government, but he declared for the es- 
tablishment of it by revolutionary means instead 
of constitutional means. 


“After you've tried all your constitutional 
means and still your people are starving, what 
next?” he asked. He answered, “The revolution.” 

The American Federation of Labor looks upon 
this as a treacherous and false philosophy with 
which there is no compromise. 


The whole thing is based on an outrageous 
social and economic lie. Conditions improve. 
Society makes progress. Humanity continually 
removes itself farther from starvation and misery. 

The Russian peasant life wailing, 
“Woe is me.” We do not. And we have proved 
that our way wins. 

The Federation of Labor threw 
Dunne out of its convention as a protection of 
democracy, as a guarantee to society, as a symbol 
of a faith. It was not merely “Bill” Dunne in a 
blue shirt that walked out. It the 
ruinous doctrine of despair, destruction and revo- 
lution that was thrown out. It was this section 
of the body politic getting rid of a poison. 

> 

PRICE BOOSTERS ALWAYS ON JOB. 

Unemployment never hits the profiteers in 
food. Steadily and persistently they are on the 
job seven days in the week and 52 weeks in the 
year. 


spends his 


American 


was whole 


This steady job business is revealed by the 
food price statistics made public periodically by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

According to the Bureau’s latest report the 
retail price boosters during the 10-year period 
from September 15, 1913, to September 15, 1923, 
catapulted prices in 13 industrial cities all the 
way from 40 per cent in Jacksonville and Kansas 
City to 59 per cent in Richmond, Va. 
period catapulting. 

During the one-year period from September 15, 
1922, to September 15, 1923, the price catapulters 
in some 20 cities jerked food prices up all the 
way from 4 per cent in New Orleans to 10 per 
cent in Indianapolis. 

During the one-month period from August 15, 
1923, to September 15, the price-raising gentry in 
18 cities elevated the cost of food to the consum- 
ers from 1 per cent in Washingto, D. C., to 4 per 
cent in St. Louis. 


This is long 


Every time the price boosters jerk up the price 
of food the purchasing power of the workers’ 
wages is jerked down to the extent that retailers 
jerk prices up. 

One of the great features of trade unionism is 
that through the organized action of the workers 
it has the power to jerk wages up as high and 
higher as the price boosters jerk up food prices. 


CREDIT RELATION TO EDUCATION. 
By Jack Williams. 

The clouded position taken by the National 
Chamber of Commerce in its denial to union labor 
of fair returns in the sale markets seems hard 
to credit to a body of educated men who live in 
a country where constitutional laws rule justice 
above money worship in the statutory rights of 
the workers, 

Yet credit must be given the assertion, for we 
know that the Chamber's first policy is with- 
drawal of financial assistance to all who are in- 
clined to be fair to labor, particularly to the 
middle commercial section who come more direct 
i’ its connection with the working classes. 

Were unionists to spare some thought and 
analysis to this policy soon would they fathom 
its weak holding, and discover that it is able to 
hang on only because of the workers’ lack of 
sharing in union duties which would crush this 
policy and all other trust policies with the force 
resultant of the numerical strength of united labor 
were it guided by direct government and con- 
sistency of purpose. 

The Chamber policy in itself is in reality 
empty; its threats are just about able to voice its 
intentions through the strength given by the 
united action of its members who have developed 
the minimum share allotted them of the mighty 
force of unity all to the detriment of don’t-think 
unionists who hold the big share, but care not 
to unify its powers in demanding just returns in 
the industrial domains of this free, or ought to 
be free land. 

For a moment let's cast aside the various 
meanings attached to the union label agencies, 
and come direct to its main object which is to 
release labor from the grip of the big trusts and 
their 
actors. 


subdued servants—the commercial trans- 

Here we tind the real meaning of label educa- 
tion is to teach the workers the purchase power 
of the dollar and its undeniable permit to refuse 
anti-unionists control of the prices 
which dominate the wholesale and retail branches 


with the 


markets by 


of exchange which deal industrial ne- 
cessities of the people. 

The cigarmakers, a genuine branch of trade- 
union circles, have been and continues to be for- 
gotten by thoughtless men whose labor gains are 
from the very systems of unionism which they 
fail to stand by in help to brother unionists 
(cigarmakers) by purchase of union smokes which 
would be the means of obtaining fair treatment 
to these game boys who have from the start stood 
in union battles without any signs of retreat. 

And remember, the cigarmakers besides being 
in labor’s front ranks are the fathers of the union 
label. Californians ought to be proud, and one 
of the first in devotion to the label for in this 
sunny land it had its birth to the glory of ad- 
vanced organized labor. 

Carrying memories back to early union days, 
no body of union men stood by their guns more 
solidly than the cigarmakers. To express in type 
the hard feelings generated when one ponders 
over the union dissertion meted out to these real 
union brothers isn’t by any means an easy task, 
neither is it in any way a pleasing subject to 
dwell upon. 

If you’ll be game, and deny yourselves favorite 
smokes for a short time, and let loose plenty of 
lip advertisement, the watchers who ever keep 
track of your “forgets” and laugh at your easy 
capture will have all the favorites you need, and 
some to spare. 
poe 
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They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak. 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think. 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of truth and falsehood 
For the good or evil side. 
> 
The union label is only serviceable to the labor 
movement when it is demanded by purchasers. 


Put it to work by calling for it and seeing that 
you get it. 


> 


If you are looking for an easy time of it for 
yourself and your union you may find it for 
a while, but it will not get you anywhere. The 
men and the unions that are worth while, that 
are producing concrete results, are those that 
have had to struggle hard for their gains and 
for their existence. One of the things that holds 
back many unions is the fact that the younger 
generation of the membership has not been trained 
in the school of hark knocks. Things have come 
too easy for them and they lack the ambition and 
the determination to get in and dig that are so 
essential to success. At the recent session of the 
California State Federation of Labor we had a 
talk with an old-timer who told us that during 
a strike in the Puget Sound country some thirty- 
five years ago he had a charge account at a little 
restaurant and he lived on thirty cents a day for 
nearly three months, eating nothing but pork 
and beans three times a day, and when he got 
to work after the close of the strike the pro- 
prietor of the restaurant sent him his bill wound 
around a broom stick. It was a long list of ten 
and fifteen cent charges, the total amounting to a 
little more than forty dollars. The spirit indi- 
cated by this incident was the spitit that made 
the labor movement what it is today and there is 
not much of it to be found among the younger 
members of the trade-union movement. Most of 
the young men of the movement take the condi- 
tions that these old fellows built up for them 
as a matter of course. They seem to think that 
the wages and conditions they enjoy grew on 
gooseberry bushes without any effort at all on 
the part of the membership. They are mistaken 
and the sooner they come to a realization of this 
fact the better it will be for them. 
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Congress Must Have Veto Power 


By persistent exercise of the usurped power to nullify acts of Congress by 
declaring them unconstitutional the Supreme Court of the United States has 
largely destroyed government of the people, by the people and for the people. 

The Supreme Court must be shorn of this power, which menaces the very 
principles of our democratic institutions. 

The will of the people as expressed in laws enacted by their duly elected 
representatives in the United States Congress must be the supreme and funda- 
mental law of the land and not subject to the whims of an irresponsible judiciary. 

Therefore power must be definitely conferred upon Congress to veto Supreme 
Court decrees affirming the unconstitutionality of federal laws. 

This progressive and American position is taken by the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor in its report to the annual convention of the 
Federation in session in Portland, Ore. 

“The Constitution provides that Congress shall enact laws, but they must be 
approved by the President,” the council declares. “If he vetoes them, Congress 
can pass them over his veto by a two thirds vote. Each house is a check on the 
other, the President is a check on both houses, and Congress itself is a check on 
the Executive. But there is none now on the Supreme Court. 

“Since the ratification of the Constitution, by gradual encroachment the 
Supreme Court has assumed greater power than that exercised by either or both 
the legislative and executive branches of our government. 

“It is indisputable that the Supreme Court has been a most powerful agency 
in determining our national policies. 

“Not only by declaring laws invalid does it exercise veto power and forbid 
the adoption of certain policies, but by interpreting the law the court has definitely 
outlined and established general policies.” 

As an illustration of this policy forming power of the Supreme Court the 
council points to the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, which outlawed all combinations 
in restraint of trade. The Supreme Court interpolated the word “unreasonable” 
and declared that the act restrained only those combinations that imposed “un- 
reasonable” restraint of trade. 

“The decision absolutely nullified the original act,’ the council continues. 
“Irrespective as to the wisdom of the economic theory held by the court, there 
existed a governmental situation under which an all-powerful court was negating 
the written intent of the law-making body and establishing another version more 
in accord to its liking and judgment.” 

The council points out that in considering social and labor legislation the 
Supreme Court opposes and nullifies not only the judgment of Congress and state 
legislatures but stands against the expressed will of the citizens. This nullification 
includes such measures as the child labor law, the minimum wage law for women 
workers, and the labor provisions of the Clayton anti-trust act, which were measures 
“necessary to conserve humanity and designed to meet practical needs.” 

The Supreme Court shows no disposition to surrender its usurped power. 

Therefore the executive council urges the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution conferring upon the United States Congress the power to re-enact 


by a two-thirds vote any federal law which the court declares unconstitutional. 


ee 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


“The rule for humanity, for human progress, is 
that what man learns he must learn for the most 
part by his own effort, and that his conduct must 
be determined by his own free will. He will be 
helped, to be sure, if he can find out how to get 
help, but clearly the intention is that he shall earn 
his bread, that he shall earn his knowledge, and 
that he shall make his character by effort.”— 
E. S. Martin. 


The American Federation of Labor ‘convention 
has adjourned and the city of Portland will now 
begin to get beneficial results from the gathering. 
The city in which a convention is held always 
profits thereby through a better feeling on the 
part of the general public toward the trade union 
movement. The people get a chance to see the 
men and women of labor in action and to become 
acquainted with them and the result is always a 
more wholesome respect for organized labor as 
an institution. Knowing and understanding one 
another invariably has just that influence, and 
it is well that this is so. Through the same pro- 
cess men in the labor movement and employers 
might learn that the other fellow is not always a 
rascal. Sometimes he is a very decent sort of an 
individual, fair, reasonable and honest. 


With the American Legion and the American 
Federation of Labor standing together against 
the lifting of the bars to unlimited immigration 
there is little danger of the next Congress. com- 
plying with the requests of the cheap labor huck- 
sters who are clamoring for an opportunity to 
satisfy their greed. Even under the present law 
the restrictions are not stringent enough for the 
proper protection of the country. We need a 
generation or two in which to assimilate the alien 
population we have here now and there must be 
no action that will add to the difficulties of assimi- 
lation. Increased immigration would add very 
greatly to those difficulties so that the forces in- 
terested in the future of the nation must come 
together and present a united front to the greedy 
enemies who want to flood us with immigrants 
solely for the purpose of reducing wages. The 
foundation of this Republic rests upon the 
shoulders of the people and if that foundation 
becomes faulty or rotten the whole structure must 
fall, and for this reason more than ordinary care 
must be exercised as to the character of material 
that goes into the structure. 


Those in the American labor movement who are 
always prating about how much better they do 
things in Europe than in this country would do 
well to read the address of Frank Hodges, 
fraternal delegate from the British Trade Union 
Congress to the American Federation of Labor 
convention in Portland. Hodges freely admitted 
that conditions surrounding the wage workers of 
America were much better than he had found any- 
where else in the world. After European union- 
ists have had an opportunity to observe conditions 
in this country, they almost invariably arrive at 
the same conclusion that Hodges reached. Any- 
one who desires to be honest about the matter 
knows that the wages and working conditions of 
our workers are the very best to be found, and 
while there is still plenty of room for improvement 
here, still the improvements must come through 
American efforts and American policies. It is not 
possible to transplant European schemes in this 
country and get the same results they do over 
there even if we desired to do so. They have one 
kind of soil and we have another. We have to 
plant the articles that our soil is suited to and the 
American Federation of Labor is doing that very 
thing with intelligence and success. 
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WIT AT RANDOM 


When Cupid hits his mark, he generally Mrs. 
it—Green Gander. 


The Vicar—So you like the country? Are your 
hens good layers? 

Mabel (fresh from town)—Topping! They 
haven't laid a bad egg yet!—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 


Mr. Newlywed—Good gracious, dear, what a 
long pie! It is surely too big for just two.” 

Mrs. Newlywed—I’m sorry, Cecil, but I 
couldn’t get any shorter rhubarb anywhere.—The 
Passing Show (London), 


Efficiency Expert—You are wasting too much 
time on your personal appearance. 

Stenographer—It’s not wasted. I’ve only been 
here six months and I’m already engaged to the 
junior partner.—The American Legion Weekly. 


Passenger (fumbling 
afraid I’ve lost my ticket. 

Irate Conductor—What do you mean, lost it? 
You couldn’t lose a ticket a yard long. 

Passenger—I couldn’t, hey? Say, you don’t 
know me. I lost a bass drum once.—Columbus 
(Ind.) Ledger. 


through pockets)—I’m 


Cop—You’re pinched for speeding. 
Copped—What’s the big idea? Doesn’t that 
sign say “Fine for speeding”?—Sun Dial. 


A young Filipino saw in a newspaper an adver- 
tisement which read: 

“Wanted: A saxaphone. 
dition.” 

Not long afterward a swarthy young chap 
called at the address and said to the advertiser: 

“I want to accept the position as a saxophone, 
I have never been a saxophone, but I think I 
can do it, and I am in good condition.”—Youngs- 
town Telegram. 


Must be in good con- 


It was evening in dear old Chekko-Slovakia. 
The lights were dim. Suddenly a man came run- 
ning out of a side street. 

“What is the matter?” asked a curious police- 
man. 

“IT am frightened,” said the runner. 

“What has frightened you?” inquired the 
curious policeman. 

“T just passed a bad Chekk,” replied the runner. 
—Royal Gaboon. 


“Lady, could yer gimme a quarter to get where 
me family is?” 

“Certainly, my poor man, 
Where is your family?” 

“At de movies.”—Boston Transcript. 


here’s a quarter. 


Son—Is it true about the ass disguising himself 
with a lion’s skin? 

Father—So the fable goes; but now the colleges 
do it with a sheep skin.—Bison. 


Although Frank had arrived at the age of 21 
years, he showed no inclination either to pursue 
his studies in any way, or adapt himself to his 
father’s business. 

“IT don’t know what I will ever make of that 
son of mine,” bitterly complained his father, a 
hustling business man. 

“Maybe he hasn’t found himself yet,” consoled 
the confidential friend. “Isn’t he gifted in any 
way?” 

“Gifted?” queried the father. “Well, I should 
say he is! He ain’t got a thing that wasn’t given 
to him!”—Forbes Magazine. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


THE PART YOU PLAY, 


Don’t fancy you are just a cog 
In some immense machine, 
And simply be content to jog 
Along your way serene; 
That there is nothing meant for you 
But just your daily task, 
And when it’s done you’ve earned your due, 
And that is all they ask. 


If that’s the way you look at it, 
Or value what you do, 
Then as a cog you do not fit, 
Which augurs ill for you; 
For even cogs their purpose serve 
And must be fashioned right, 
That from their course they shall not swerve 
And cause some serious plight. 


However humble is your sphere, 
Whatever place you fill, 
Malse it your aim and purpose here 
To work with all your will. 
Remember that it’s up to you 
To try to do your best, 
And ever dauntlessly pursue 
Your task with hope and zest. 


It’s not just what you are today, 

But what you strive to be, 

And how you act the part you play 

That really counts, you see. 

It’s how you think and plan and work, 

And bravely face each trial, 
Resolved no task to shun nor shirk, 

That makes your life worth while. 

—Sidney Winen Mase in Forbes Magazine. 
-o 
PACKERS’ HYPOCRISY EXPOSED. 

“The big packers who on February 21, 1921, 
deliberately violated their agreement with the 
government and their organized employees to 
arbitrate all disputes that may arise in the pack- 
ing industry between employers and employees 
raged indignantly during the recent coal strike for 
arbitration of the differences between the miners 
and operators so that the public’s interest shall 
not be jeopardized,” says the Butcher Workman, 
the official organ of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America, 

“The packers and their expert press agents have 
always understood with the aid of their enormous 
resources how to confuse the public as to the true 
state of affairs to further their own desires. 

“They have prejudiced the public mind in the 
big packing house strike in the winter of 1921- 
1922. 

“They, without any scruples, juggled facts as 
to our international union and its purposes. 

“They established the fake company ‘unions’ 
and presented them to the public as the real indus- 
trial democracy. 

“They intimidated and coerced their employees 
to join the company ‘unions,’ and when they 
finally had a paper membership in these greatest 
of all fizzles in industry, they told the public that 
their employees voluntarily joined the company 
‘unions’ and had a strong affection for the system 
of industrial ‘mockery.’ 

“Last April their employees, by the obedient 
vote of the company ‘unions’ at the behest of the 
packers, received what was publicly called a sub- 
stantial raise, and which in reality was but a 
fraction of one of the company ‘union’ reductions.” 

————_-@____——___ 


Help yourself by helping others. 
the union label on all goods is the way to get 
results, 


Demanding 
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| TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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The last rites for Frank J. Bonnington, which 
had been postponed pending arrival of a son 
from the State of Washington, and. his brother, 
“Jerry” Bonnington, from Southern California, 
were held Monday, October 15th, from the 
Miller Undertaking Parlor in East Oakland, after 
which the body was taken to St. Leo’s Catholic 
Church, where mass was sung for the repose of 
his soul." The body was taid to rest in St. Mary’s 
Cemetery. The pallbearers were life-long friends 
of the deceased and were Geo. S. Hollis, W. N. 
Mappin, Will J. French, H. L. White, Patrick 
Evers and Geo. H. Knell. The funeral was at- 
tended by a large concourse of friends from both 
sides of the bay, and the floral tributes were 
bounteous and beautiful. Thus passed from 
amongst us a man, who even those that could 
not agree with him as to policies in the every- 
day struggle of life, yet recognize his sterling 
character and true worth, and many were the 
expressions of sympathy heard as the final rites 
were performed for his immortal rest. y 

W. R. Trotter, second vice-president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, accompanied 
by his wife and son, arrived in this city Sunday 
night, en route to Indianapolis from the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, which 
has been in session in Portland, Oregon, for sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. Trotter while here visited as 
many chapels as it was possible in the limited 
time at his disposal. He also met with the scale 
committee of No. 21, as his work in Indianapolis 
is largely taken up with the work of the newly 
created statistical bureau of the I. T. U,. whose 
duty it is to advise with local unions who are 
negotiating scales. He attended the funeral of 
Frank J. Bonnington in Oakland Monday, after 
which he was the guest of members of Oakland 
Union. 
printer, 


Mr. Trotter and his son, who also is a 
found many old acquaintances in the 
printing business in San whom they 
had worked with in Vancouver, B. C. They left 
Thursday morning for Fresno and Los Angeles. 


Francisco 


The Chicago job scale, which has been in nego- 
tiation for some time past, has been settled on the 
following basis, which is a $3 per week increase: 
Day, $51; night, $54, 44 hours; lobster shifts, $54, 
with a 40-hour five days. The above 
scale was accepted by the union after a referen- 
dum, which was almost two to one for acceptance. 


week in 


J. P. Egan, member of Columbia Union No. 101, 
Washington, D. C., and a delegate to the recent 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
at Portland, called on the officers of No. 21 for 
a brief period this week. Mr. Egan was very 
enthusiastic over the work of the A. F. of L. con- 
vention and_ believes good accom- 
plished. 

Word received from Justin H. White at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., is to the effect that his 
brother, C. S. White, who has been a resident of 
the Home for some months past, has vacated and 
gone to Phoenix, Ariz., where he hopes to improve 
his health, the altitude at Colorado Springs being 
too high. 


much was 


E. B. Stevens, formerly of the Crocker chapel, 
but more recently confined to the Home at Colo- 
rado Springs, has vacated and word received from 
the Home is to the effect that he is again able to 
resume active employment. He left the Home 
bound for Chicago. 

W. D. Davis, one of No. 21’s residents at the 
Colorado Springs recently had the 
pleasure of a visit from a sister who called on 
Jesse Perryman, also a resident at 
the Home, is reported as improving somewhat. 
And Tommy Hartman is reported as doing nicely 
and enjoying life to the fullest 


Home, has 


him there, 


THE LABOR CLARION 


A. A. Couch, one of the I. T. U. delegates to 
the American Federation of Labor convention, 
has been a visitor in San Francisco for several 
days, where he has been in attendance at the 
American Legion convention. Mr. Couch is a 
resident of Des Moines, Iowa, and found many 
old lowa friends in this vicinity, among them ex- 
President Geo. S. Hollis. He attended the funeral 
of Frank J. Bonnington, whom he had known in 
life, after which he was the guest of friends in 
Oakland, Monday. This is his first real visit to 
the Pacific coast and he is much pleased with what 
he has seen. 

H. G. Krapp, chief printer on the U. S. S. 
Seattle, made application and was accepted to 
membership by San Diego No. 221, who re- 
quested No. 21 to obligate. Mr. Krapp called at 
the headquarters this week and stated that his 
time in this port was limited. Due to that fact, 
he was called before members of the executive 
committee and given the obligation. 

Due to the great distance from Indianapolis, it 
is not often that the members of the union have 
the opportunity of seeing and hearing our inter- 
national officers. President Howard will visit this 
city the latter part of this week and will speak 
to the membership on Sunday, October 21, which 
is our regular meeting day. If it is possible, 
President Howard would like to meet every mem- 
ber of the union following the meeting, and it is 
the hope of the officers that as many as possible 
attend Sunday’s meeting. Due to the fact that 
Mr. Howard's plans are not known, it is impos- 
sible to state at this time what entertainment will 
be provided for his party, which will also include 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Word brought down by some of the returning 
delegates to the American Federation of Labor 
that Secretary-Treasurer 
John W. Hays has been confined to his room in 


convention announces 


the hotel for several days, suffering from serious 

affliction of his eyes. His many friends in this 

city will hope that the trouble is not permanent, 

and that he will soon be his jovial self again. 
Chronicle Chapel. 

On Tuesday, October 16th, at the regular 
monthly meeting, a voluntary association was 
formed for mutual protection in case of sickness 
or accident, some seventy names being on the 
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membership roll. These benefit societies are quite 
numerous, both on this coast and in the East, 
and the need of one in the Chronicle composing 
room has been manifest for some years, hence 
its organization was facilitated by hearty co- 
operation from practically all members of the 
chapel. Special thanks for helpful suggestions 
are due to President Stauffer and Chairman Por- 
ter of the Daily News chapel, where a local asso- 
ciation has been in successful operation for some 
years, and Messrs. D. E. Coleman, J. J. Cahill, 
C. B. Crawford, C. A. Derry, J. H. Harriman, 
C. W., Mann, E. J. Thornton and O. J. Treat. 

Charles D. Staples of the Call chapel, a live 
wire himself, recognizes that quality when he 
sees it in others. He was a visitor to the Chron- 
icle composing room the other day and informed 
“auto row’ that he was open any time to issue 
accident and automobile insurance policies at any 
time. 


One of the best liked members of the chapel, 
A. L. Pearson, resigned his situation last Satur- 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
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stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 


JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 
OPTICIANS 


715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
San Francisco, 
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Tue San Francisco Savincs ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. 
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COMMERCIAL 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
JUNE 30th, 1923 


Capital Actually Paid Up 


Reserve and Contingent Funds 


Employees’ Pension Fund 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


$86,255,685.28 
82,455,685.28 
1,000 000.00 
2,800,000.00 
414,917.52 


Mission and 21st Streets 

Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

Son Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared, Interest compound 
QUARTERLY instead of Semi-Annually as heretofore. 
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day and left Tuesday for Eastern points, intend- 
ing to work in a few cities before landing in 
New York. According to his present plans, Mr. 
Pearson will work his way back next summer, 
stopping over in Washington State to visit his 
parents. 

Neal Voss inherits A. L. Pearson’s hours on 
the adroom machines—a cross between day and 
night work. Neal accepted the hours with the 
hope they might eventually turn into a daylight 
shift. 

Very few of his associates are aware that Sid 
Tiers was decorated by both the French and 
American governments for exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct under fire during the World 
War, as Sid is never seen wearing them. 

Mrs. E. B. Hooley, wife of Operator Hooley, 
was the victim when an automobile in which she 
was riding was run into by a machine driven by 
an inexperienced driver. Mr. Hooley was unhurt, 
but Mrs. Hooley suffered an injury to the spine 
and has been contined to her bed since. 

The San Francisco weather has won another 
booster in the person of E. W. Beedle, recently 
arrived from the Northwest. He likes it so well 
he sent for his family, who reached here early 
in the week. 
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BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street Near Twentieth 
Martha Washington Shoes Buster Brown Shoes 


PIERSON'’S TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Washington Building 
1141 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 

DAY: Tutoring and coaching in high 
school and college subjects, and 
for all examinations. 

EVENING: Classes for men employed 
in the building trades, shops, fac- 
tories, etc. 

Phone Park 5208 


SECURE AND PROFITABLE 


The wise man keeps part of his 
money in a reliable savings bank. 
If you are making money now why 
not put aside something for a rainy 
day? 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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UNION MADE 


Established 1851 


We are selling all Coats at a 20 per 
cent reduction. 


666 MARKET STREET 
OPP. PALACE HOTEL 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 

American Federation of Labor denounces Ku 
Klux Klan and Fascisti movement at Portland 
convention. 

Longshoremen at Norfolk, Va., strike for 80- 
cent wage scale and shipping is delayed. 

Credentials of William F, Dunne of Butte, 
Mont., Central Labor Council, revcked by Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor convention for com- 
munist activities. 

Japan to cut army and navy budget in face of 
nation’s reconstruction program. 

American Federation of Labor convention votes 
to push campaign for Constitutional amendment 
forbidding child labor. Convention also indorses 
educational program for organized workers. 

Fascist regime in Italy plans to spend more 
than 800 million lire to provide work for the un- 
employed. 

Federal Judge Rufus Foster at New Orleans 
issued temporary injunction forbidding striking 
harbor workers from interfering with work along 
the river front or from  congregating 
wharves and in the neighborhood of ships. 

Proposals for the formation of a labor party 
and for the recognition of Soviet Russia voted 
down by American Federation of Labor conven- 
tion. 


along 


Packers raise wholesale price of beef and spring 
lamb as cool weather increases demand for these 
meats. 

I. C. Plambeck, general organizer of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, indicted 
by Federal grand jury at Toledo on charges of 
making efforts to influence members of his union 
not to testify for the Government in “war fraud” 
cases. 

Nineteen thousand miners on strike in Scranton 
territory vote to return to work and permit the 
Anthracite Board of Conciliation to settle their 
grievances. 

United States crop reports say that corn yield 
is fourth greatest on record. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
ousts from office nineteen of the twenty-five mem- 
bers of the executive committee of Dressmakers’ 
Local 22, New York City. The ousted members 
were accused of acting under direction of William 
Z. Foster’s “Trade Union Educational League.” 

American Writing Paper Company goes into 
receivership, A strike of stationary engineers and 
firemen in the company’s plants contributed to its 
troubles. 

Seven weeks’ strike of coal miners in Czecho- 
Slovakia settled, 
wage reduction. 


miners agreeing to accept a 
Senator James Couzens, of Michigan, returning 
from Europe, urges modilication of the Volstead 
law. 
American 
reiterates its 


Federation of Labor convention 
demand for a modification of the 
Volstead law permitting the manufacture of light 
wines and beers. 

Many negroes leave Stowe Township in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, after being ordered out by a 
“vigilance committee.” Steel plants, which em- 
ploy colored workers, feel effects of exodus. 

David Lloyd Geerge, former Premier of Great 
Britain, tells Canadians [Europe 
another war. 


is arming for 
3ishop Francis J. McConnell, of Methodist 
Episcopal Church, attacks methods of Ku Klux 
Klan, branding Klan’s tactics as un-American. 


SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 
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Car loadings in the week ending September 29 
were the largest in the history of American rail- 
roads, reports say. 

University of Michigan announces that George 
W. Wickersham, Attorney General under Presi- 
dent Taft, will not be permitted to speak on the 
League of Nations in any University building. 

Government monopoly of banking urged by 
Western Starr, representing the Farmer-Labor 
party, in testifying before a joint Congressional 
committee. 

Free text-books in the public schools of all 
states urged by the American Federation of Labor 
ccnvention, 


Industrial Workers of the World denounced 
as a force aiming to destroy organized labor and 
investigation of its activities ordered by the 
American Federation of Labor convention. 


Reports from many cities show a death toll of 
at least 2000 from poison liquor in the United 
States thus far this year, Chicago Health Com- 
missioner says. 

American Federation of Labor convention goes 
on record as opposing candidacy of Oscar W. 
Underwood for Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. 
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IT PAYS. 


By J. M. Baer, The Congressman-Cartoonist. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

It pays to deal fairly with organized labor. The 
stockholders or “sackholders” of the American 
Writing Paper Company, at least, must think so 
now. 

The American Writing Paper Company went 
into receivership recently. One of the reasons 
given for the failure of the company was a strike 
among the stationary engineers and firemen, It 
was recently settled after two months’ 
pending arbitration of points at issue. 

If this concern had used some of its supply of 
writing paper to figure out how to pay fair wages 
it might have saved itself. 


period 


If it had taken some of its white stock and 
written invitations to the striking unions, stating 
that the company would deal fairly with the rep- 
resentatives of the unions—then it might 
avoided some of its troubles. 


have 


If the stockholders had paid as much in in- 
creased wages as they now will pay in lawyers’ 
fees—the company would probably have escaped 
a receivership. 

If the American Writing Paper Company did 
not know these things, it has learned, perhaps by 
now, that it pays to play squarely with organized 
labor. 


ce — 

DIRECTLY CHARTERED UNIONS. 
There are 523 directly chartered local trade 
unions and federal labor unions affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor with a membership 
of 23,426 and a defense fund of $183,994.28 to pro- 
tect the during strikes and lockouts, 
declares Secretary Frank Morrison in his report 
to the 1923 convention of the Federation. 


members 


Directly chartered local trade unions are 
unions in trades which do not have as yet either 


national or international unions, 

Federal labor unions are organized where there 
are not enough members in a trade to constitute 
a local union. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 12, 1923. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent George S. Hollis. 
Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—From Sausage Makers’ Union, 
George Link, additional delegate. Delegate 
seated, 


Communications—Requests Complied With— 
From Tunnel and Aqueduct Workers, Groveland, 
California, requesting Council to petition the city 
of San Francisco to discontinue its blacklist of 
the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and urge all labor organizations 
to take similar action. From United Garment 
Workers’ District Council No. 8, relative to the 
unfair attitude of the A. Nash Co. of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. On motion referred to Labor Clarion and 
Label Section. 

Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
of the request of Shoe Clerks’ Union for assist- 
ance in straightening out its differences with the 
firm of Feltman & Curme, the same was laid over 
for one week. In the matter of the request of the 
Sausage Makers’ Union for an increase in wages 
and the indorsement of the Council, the matter 
was referred to Secretary O’Connell and Brother 
Maxwell. Report concurred in, 

Reports of Unions—Waitresses—Will hold a 
dance November 3rd, Turn Verein Hall, for thé 
benefit of their sick fund. Grocery Clerks—Re- 
quested a demand for the monthly working but- 
ton. Culinary Workers—Requested delegates to 
look for their monthly working button when 
patronizing restaurants and cafeterias; Foster 
Lunches unfair. Tailors No. 80-—Wage scale has 
been satisfactorily adjusted; thanked Council and 
particularly the Secretary for assistance. Bakery 
Drivers—Injunction proceedings now going on 
in Judge Johnson’s in re Torino Bakery. 

Women’s Auxiliary—Will hold a dance on Oc- 
tober 27th, Labor Temple. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

The Chairman introduced Brother Joseph Mor- 
ton, representing the International Stationary 
Firemen, and Brother Wm. Quesse, representing 
the Building Service International Union, who 
addressed the Council on general conditions 
throughout the country. 

New Business—Moved that the Council levy a 
boycott of the Foster Lunches; carried. 

Receipts—$248.69. Expenses—$152.69. 

Council adjourned at 9:45 p.m. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 
LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 
Minutes of Meeting of October 10, 1923. 

The regular meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
was called to order at 8 p.m. October 10th in 
Brotherhood Hall, Labor Temple, by Vice-Presi- 
dent Sister Selena Lively. 

Roll was called and the absentees were: Edith 
Simpson, Ruth Baller, Elva Mueller, Jennie 
Laird, Sister J. Coakly and President Minnie 
Desepte. Minutes of the previous meeting, Sep- 
tember 26th, were read and approved. 

Communications were read, noted and filed, ex- 
cept the communications relative to our dance, 
which were referred to the proper committees. 

Bills were approved by the Trustees and or- 
dered paid. 

Com-nittees—The various committees appointed 
for the dance all made their reports; same were 
received as progressive. The committee for the 
evening reported all in readiness for a whist 
Party. 

New Business—A motion was made, seconded 
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and carried, that 500 additional tickets for our 

anniversary dance be procured and that 10 tickets 

be mailed to all politicians seeking office. 

Secretary Sister Fosen offered to secure some 
competent person to serve refreshments on Octo- 
ber 27th. 

As the people were already gathered in the 
ante room waiting to play cards, all other busi- 
ness was dispensed with and meeting was ad- 
journed at 8:30 p. m. to meet again in regular 
session October 24, 1923. 

TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 
—_——_@- — - 
MACHINES CAN BE MADE SAFE. 

(By International Labor News Service.) 

That there is no excuse for most accidents 
caused by machinery is the conclusion to be 
drawn from a recent editorial in Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, a leading organ of the 
chemical and metal trades. 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering points 
out that humanitarianism and good business both 
demand prevention of industrial accidents and 
expresses its belief that ig most cases machinery 
can be made safe for the workers. It says: 

“In its recent completion of a study of the 
causes of 350,000 industrial accidents, the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters has 
performed a service definitely worth while to our 
industries. Although carried out principally to 
make possible a new schedule for the under- 
writing of insurance for workmen’s compensation, 
this study should be of service to plant managers 
and operators at large. 

“The most striking revelation of the analysis 
is the seriousness of machine operation as an 
accident factor. Because of the wide and grow- 
ing application of machinery to every unit pro- 
cess of chemical engineering this finding is sig- 
nificant. The percentage of machine accidents in 
our industries varied from 20.1 per cent in those 
that are strictly chemical to 40.5 per cent in the 
paper industry. The percentage of total accidents 
occurring at the point of operation of these ma- 
chines varied from 14.5 to 34 per cent. In other 
words, from one-sixth to one-third of all acci- 
dents were traced to this single critical point. 

“Accidents occurring in manual processes can 
in many cases be avoided only by alertness and 
care upon the part of the workmen. Largely for 
that reason they are the most difficult to eliminate. 
However, even here we find that we can in many 
cases remove the causes of accidents. The point 
of operation of machines, if our observation is 
correct, can in the majority of cases be made 
fool-proof readily and at small expense. 

“Increasing safety at any cost is a humanitarian 
measure and as such appeals strongly to those re- 
sponsible in management. The savings in insurance 
alone through the removal of this hazard bid fair, 
under the new system, to defray the expense of 
the additional equipment found necessary in mak- 
ing changes. 

“Although these figures show that from 65 to 
80 per cent of the total accidents in our indus- 
tries occur at other points or through other agen- 
cies than operation of machines, the wisdom of 
removing this one fruitful and growing point of 
hazard is evident. There will be constantly less- 
ening justification for neglect at this or any other 
place in the plant as the causes of accidents are 
further analyzed and the means of their preven- 
tion made clear.” 

en 
WIDENESS. 

So short the journeying between the craving and 
the thing—a stone’s throw, or an hour’s flight 
of a bird. I will annihilate the narrow margin 
that lies between me and my unused potency. 

The fields are mine, and the fields are joy. The 
hills are mine, and the hills are gladness. 
These are mine, if I will but assert them, the 
bigness of things and the singing spaces. 

—Muriel Strode. 


Friends don’t make a man, but if a man has the 
right qualities, the right personality, the right 
caliber, he cannot help making friends; they just 
feel drawn to him. The thing to do is not to set 
out to cultivate friends who, you figure, may prove 
useful, but to cultivate and develop qualities and 
abilities that increase your own usefulness. If 
you do that, and do it, of course, on the square, 
the friendship part will take care of itself.— 
Albert H. Wiggin, president Chase National 
Bank of New York. 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 


Oakland -Los Angeles 


Studios in all principal cities in California 
boom t,t 
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259 to273Dost St. ice San Francisco. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet Store 
all year round, where your credit goes 
as far as your cash, and your word is 
good for credit. 


Compare our prices with others. We will be 
satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you whether you are buying or 
“just looking.” Give us a chance to 


prove it. 


<= 


Pa, 
Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS CoO. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 


SERAe 
SHOES HE (i) AUB SHOES 
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FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


Be 
111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 


BER STS 
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MAYOR 


BY PUBLIC DEMAND 


Re-elect Rolph 
to complete and protect 


Continue this construc- 
tive program 


$20,000,000.00 in Streets 
and Boulevards 


Civic Center 
Hetch-Hetchy 


$12,000,000.00 School 
Program 


Aquatic Park and Marina 
$7,000,000.00 Sewer System 


Twin Peaks and Stockton 
Street Tunnels 


$2,000,000.00 Relief Home 
San Francisco Hospital 


Municipal Railways 
Public Parks 
Playgrounds 


San Francisco needs another four years of constructive administration 


“LET US KEEP A BIG MAN IN A BIG JOB” 


Vote — Election Day, Tuesday, November 6th —Vote to retain Rolph 
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TAXPAYERS 
TAKE NOTICE 


Taxes on Real Estate Due 
October 15th, 1923 


1. That the taxes on all Personal Property 
secured by Real Property, and one-half the taxes 
on all Real Property, will be due and payable on 
the third Monday in October and will be de- 
linquent on the first Monday in December next 
thereafter at 6 o'clock p.m. and that unless paid 
prior thereto fifteen per cent will be added to 
the amount thereof, and that if said one-half be 
not paid before the last Monday in April next at 
6 o'clock p.m. an additional five per cent will be 
added thereto. That the remaining one-half of 
the taxes on all Real Property will be payable on 
and after the first Monday in January next and 
will be dilinquent on the last Monday in April 
next thereafter at 6 o’clock p.m. and that unless 
paid prior thereto five per cent will be added to 
the amount thereof. 

2. That all taxes may be paid at the time the 
first installment, as herein provided, is due and 
payable. : 

3. Taxes are payable at the office of the Tax 
Collector in the City Hall between the hours of 
8:30 a.m. and 5 p.m., Saturdays, 12 m. 

For the convenience of Taxpayers the office of 
the Tax Collector will remain open until 9 o’clock 
p.m. during the last week of each collection. 

EDWARD F. BRYANT, 
Tax Collector, City and County of 
San Francisco, City Hall. 


Judge 
MATTHEW 


REVIEWS MINERS’ STRUGGLES. 


William Green, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
October American 
that— 

“The outstanding development in trade union 
activities, during the year 1922, was the forced 
suspension of the membership of the United Mine 
Workers of America in both the anthracite and 
fields. Approximately six hun- 
dred thousand miners were forced into idleness 
by the arbitrary and unjustifiable action of the 
coal operators. The suspension began on April 1, 
1922, and continued in and effect for five 
months. 


secretary-treasurer of the 
states in the 


issue of the Federationist, 


bituminous coal 


force 


“An examination of the causes which led to the 
mining operation that the 
responsibility therefor rests with the coal oper- 
ators. They must be rightfully blamed for it. 
For instance, the coal operators of the central 
competitive coal field were obligated by agree- 
ment to meet with the representatives of the mine 
workers for the purpose of attempting to nego- 
tiate a new wage agreement before the expiration 
of the old contract, which terminated on March 31. 
1922. This the operators refused to do. Appeals 
from the miners and requests of represen’. ves 
of the United States government, for the operators 
to discharge their contractual obligations, by at- 
tending a joint conference, failed to influence the 
coal operators. They flagrantly and subbornly 
refused to comply with the agree ment they had 
made to meet with the mine workers’ representa- 


suspension of shows 


tives. 
August and the carly 
7 


“During the latter part of 


RE-ELECT 


BRAD 


DISTRICT 
ATTORNEY 


Endorsed by Union Labor 


part of September, 1922, the coal operztors 1¢€- 
ceded from the position they had assumed. met 
with the representatives of the Mine Workers and 
granted their demand fu: a renewal of the old 
agreement, without any reduction in wages. Thus 
the struggle ended with a glarious and decisive 
victory for the miners.” 


You're right! 
I wear Y 
CAN'T BUST'EM iaaaem 


gear hap 
ay: money back. 


Z | 
(ANT BUST 


OVERALLS 


1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


21st Ave. & Geary St. 
Crystal Palace Market 


701 Shrader St. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 4621 Mission St. 


You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 
and quality is remembered long after price 
is forgotten. 

Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 


LIBERTY D4 BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 
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SUGAR TRUST BILL PAID BY CONGRESS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The Cane Sugar Trust claimed the government 
owed it $2,000,000. 

Bethlehem steel workers claimed $1,600,000 as 


an unpaid war-time award of the War 
Board. 


Labor 


The sugar barons got their money. 

The steel workers were just forgotten. 

Yards of space were filled in the Congressional 
Record pleading the Sugar Trust claim to resti- 
tution of $2,000,000 lost in dealings in Argentine 
sugar when the government stopped supporting 
the price of 26 cents a pound fixed by the trust, 
which got the money. 

Not one line appeared arguing for the govern- 
ment’s payment of the award of the War Labor 
Board of July 31, 1918, for $1,600,000 in favor of 
certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 

What's the explanation? 
sion of Congress 


Before the next ses- 
many Congressmen will be 
asked why the trusts had so many special plead- 
ers and why the wage earners, whose award had 
remained unpaid since 1918, could not get justice, 
even though their bill had a favorable committee 
report. 

Will it be enough to reply to this question as 
did one man who followed legislative activities at 
the Capitol during last session: 

“The appropriation for payment of the award 
to the steel workers probably would have been 
made during the session if the steel interests had 
given the word, but they didn’t give the word, 
and nobody was particularly interested.” 

Nobody has said a word against the justice of 
the claim of the steel workers who labored during 


the war at wages fixed by the War Labor Board, ; 


but who did not receive all the wages awarded. 
A bare majority passed the appropriation for the 
sugar interests. Assuming that this sweet resti- 
tution was reasonable and just, it is nevertheless 
interesting to compare the clean and unquestioned 
claim of the steel workers, with the involved and 
technical claims of the sugar interests and then 
wonder why no champion 
workers. 


arose for the steel 

Insight into sugar trust character is afforded 
because of a war between the beet sugar barons 
and the Cane Sugar Trust. Their war is over 
tariff, but the Bethlehem workers can learn some- 
thing nevertheless. 

Says the Beet Sugar Trust of the Cane Sugar 
Trust: 

“The sinuous trail of insincerity and equivoca- 
tion winds its slimy way through every sentence 
of the refiners’ letter, and after splotching every 
page * * *” 

“The refining exploiters have uttered scarcely 
a fair or honest sentence in 20 years oie 

“The rapacity of these Cuban producers,” who 
have “fattened on high prices” 
“Cuban ability to bleed us.” 


because of the 
Says the Cane Sugar Trust of the Beet Sugar 
Trust: 


“It is a common thing to see little tots with 


fere with profits and dividends while the claims 
of honest workmen for wages earned under con- 
tract are allowed to sink into oblivion. 

“Sugar is sweet,’ says one reporter. 

“Sugar is an aid to fermentation,” said another. 

Maybe the next Congress will have a kick in 
it! 

——_-—_e—____—__ 


Half an hour’s roaming about a street or vil- 


lage or railway station shows so much beauty that 


ra = cere 

it’s impossible to be anything but wild with 
suppressed exhilaration. And it’s not only beauty 
and beautiful things. In a flicker of sunlight on 
a blank wall, or a reach of muddy pavement, or 
smoke from an engine at night, there’s a sudden 
significance and importance and inspiration that 
makes the breath stop with a gulp of certainty 
and happiness. * * * I suppose my occupa- 
tion is being in love with the universe—or (for 
it’s an important difference) with certain spots 


and moments and points of it—Rupert Brooke. 


ELECTRICITY 


—the fuel of conservation 


Power companies do not despoil 
or waste the state’s natural resources. 
They merely use the force of falling 
water to turn a wheel in order to 
make electric energy. Thus fuel is 
saved, and the public gets the benefit 
in lower rates fixed by the public’s 
agent, the Railroad Commission. The 
water so used is turned back to the 
bed of the stream undiminished and 
unimpaired. The streams are thus 
harnessed for the public’s service. 
That is true conservation. 


Paciric Gas AND ELEcTrRIc COMPANY 


A California company with over 40,000 
security holders in the state. 
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Neighborhood 


“PACIFIC SERVICE” 
56-1023 
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Banking Service 


There are twenty-six Mercantile 


Neighborhood Banking Offices in 


long sharp knives cutting tops from beets, in 
many cases working from 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until nearly dark, with only a short stop for 
lunch, 


San Francisco, each offering a 
complete banking service. 


There is one in 
your neighborhood 


Mercantile Trust Company of California 


SINCE 1857 
Commercial - Savings + Trust + Bonds + Foreign 


cents a pound on the sugar consumer and taking 
big profits * * *” 


“The beet sugar trust made protits large enough 
to build nine or ten factories, invest millions in 
other enterprises, pay dividends of 40 and 50 
percent. © * * 

“The Beet Sugar Trust is robbing the beet 


farmers and refusing to give them fair pay for 
their beets.” 


Head Office: 464 California Street, near Montgomery 
Savings Union Office: Grant Avenue at Market and O'Farrell 
The Neighborhood Bank 
These are the people who have so many cham- 
pions in Congress to see that nothing shall inter- 
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“The Beet Sugar Trust is levying a tariff of two 
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Until 9:30 


ARE SOLD ONLY AT THE 


PRESERVER 


Those famous Shoes you see 
advertised in The Saturday 
Evening Post—High and 
Low— Black and Brown— 


B.KATSCHINSKI 


Philadelphia Shoe Co (+122 


SAN_FKANCISCO 


Union 
Shoe Stores 


MISSION AT 2294 
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Brief Items of Interest 


The following members of San_ Francisco 
unions died during the past week: John O. Fisher 
of the painters, Thomas Gordon of the carpenters, 
Sydney L. Bates of the locomotive enginee 
John Schmidt of the waiters, Michael H. Bird of 
the marine engineers, Harold P. Sommers of the 
automobile mechanics. 

Luther C. Steward, the National 
Federation of Federal Civil Employees, 
spent several days in San Francisco during the 
past week in consultation with members of the 
local organization concerning under 
which they work in and about this city. He is 
gathering information for the purpose of prepar- 
ing legislation for presentation to the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The ball of the Women’s Auxiliary, to be held 
in the Auditorium of the Labor Temple on the 
evening of October 27th, promises to be one of 
the best in the history of the organization. Ar- 


-Ts, 


president of 


Service 


conditions 
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rangements are about completed and things look 
good. 


George Link has been elected a delegate to the 
Labor Council from the Sausage Makers’ Union 
and was seated last Friday night. 

The Waitresses’ Union will hold a dance for 
the benefit of their sick fund on the evening of 
November 3rd. The affair will take place 
Turn Verein Hall. 


Collis P. Lovely, International President of the 
30ot and Shoe Workers’ Union, spent a few days 
in San Francisco during the past week. He ad- 
dressed a meeting of the local union on Tuesday 
evening last. 


in 


John J. Manning of the Union Label Trades’ 
Department of the American Federation of Labor 
came to San Francisco with President Gompers 
last Tuesday morning and held several confer- 
ences with local Label Section representatives in 


BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium 


Every Wednesday 
SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


to the official 
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the interest of the promotion of the demand for 
the union label. 

President Rickert and Secretary Larger of the 
United Garment Workers were entertained by 
officers of the local union last Tuesday and 
Wednesday. These officers also held a confer- 
ence with local manufacturers during their stay 
in San Francisco. 


The State Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced an examination for deputy, State Cor- 
poration Department, with a salary ranging from 
$150 to. $325 a month. Candidates must have been 
admitted to practice before the bar in California. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the State Civil 
Service Commission, Forum Building, Sacramento. 


o--- 


ORPHEUM. 

The Orpheum announces one of the most im- 
portant attractions that has ever toured in vaude- 
ville in the U. S. S. Leviathan Orchestra which 
is being sponsored by the United States Shipping 
Board and which is playing a limited engage- 
ment over the Orpheum Circuit before returning 
position as Orchestra for this 
famous liner plying across the Atlantic. 


The Leviathan Orchestra was assembled by 
Paul Whiteman and is his greatest band, and the 
local engagement is of much import as it is the 
first time that the Government has ever presented 
an attraction in vaudeville. Accompanying this 
famous band will be Morton Downey, the sensa- 
tional lyric tenor, who created quite a furore on 
the maiden voyage of this great liner. 

Donald Kerr and Effie Weston, assisted by 
Russell Hird, will offer an amusing turn sprinkled 
with several songs. The M. E. G. Lime Trio, 
direct from Europe where they created nothing 
less than a sensation, will offer a unique act in 
gymnastics. Joseph K. Watson is a monologist 
who keeps the audience in an uproar during all 
the time that he is on the stage. 


George Whiting and Sadie Burt, two of San 
Francisco’s most favorite vaudeville performers, 
will also grace the boards at the Orpheum next 
week, Frank Van Hoven, the mad magician, is 
making his farewell tour before his second tour of 
England and the continent. 


The only holdover act this coming week will be 
the one offered by Willie Schenk Company, and 
as it is a most pleasing turn it will be more than 
welcome. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


WARFIELD 
CAFETERIA 


CO-OPERATIVE 
WARFIELD THEATRE BUILDING 


ALL UNION 


The workers share in the profits, an opportunity 
for labor to support labor 


